American Medical Political Action Committee: Dr. George Lawrence, Jr., presented the following address to the House:
AMPAC is grateful as always for this opportunity to appear before this busy House with a report of our progress and our plans. As the House will readily appreciate, 1963 has been and will remain a critical year forAMPAC. Aside from the few elections, this is not a campaign year, a circumstance which might be expected to diminish the interest of physicians and their wives in our political action organization. I should say we might
reasonably have expected this, but it is a pleasure to tell you that nothing of the sort has taken place. We are
not only holding the bulk of last year's membership, but we are building upon it. And far from any slackening of
interest on the part of our members, that interest seems, if possible, to be even more intense than last year.
We can only attribute this somewhat remarkable phenomenon to the steadily increasing belief of physicians
and their wives in the importance of concerted political action, and to their growing conviction that this sort of
action, which was highly successful last year, will get further results in 1964.
Obviously with membership drives still being carried out by many of our state PAC's, it is difficult to say
with accuracy to what extent our 1963 membership will exceed that of last year. Yet we are confident that it
will, and we believe the House will agree with us that this augurs well for the vitally important presidential
year.
We expect to enter 1964 with a solid hard core membership that has not only experienced one congressional
election, but has also weathered an off year. Let me make it clear, however, that AMPAC's efforts thus far in
1963 have not been confined to membership solicitation alone. We have been using these months of grace for
1964, which will be on us before we know it. Thishas involved close cooperation with our state PAC's and their
individual efforts, augmenting our store of political information in anticipation of next year's campaigns, tighten-
ing our relationships with other groups whose purpose is similar to our own, and preparing our members for in-
creased effectiveness next year through a series of political education programs.
AMPAC unveiled its barnstormer political education course at the first national workshop held in Chicago on
May 18 and 19. The barnstormer which is already being booked and shown, is a two hour course based upon films,
visuals and supporting materials. Designed for easy presentation by a single discussion leader, we believe it
will be shown to thousands of physicians and their wives before the end of this year.
Reaction to the course has been enthusiastic, and I would like to express our hope at AMPAC that every mem-
ber of this House will avail himself of the opportunity to see the barnstormer when it is shown in his state.
Remember the word barnstormer, and watch for it.
By this autumn our second course in political education should be ready for preview. We have called this
course "volunteers for '64," because its title describes its purpose. Briefly it is a series of four programs,
none of which will exceed one hour. They are designed for showing one at a time before audiences consisting
of those who have volunteered to work for a candidate in a particular field of campaign activity. Each program
will be built around a short how-to-do-it training film backed up with supporting materials. The reactions to this
idea by professionals in politics, have been extremely gratifying.
The training of volunteer workers at campaign time has always presented a somewhat thorny problem to candi-
dates and campaign managers, for very few training materials are presently available in this field. Hence,
AMPAC's production of these training materials will meet a long existing need.
To sum up then, AMPAC can report little to the House that does not fall under the heading of good news. Our
membership is solid, and it is building. The state PAC's are strong organizationally, and thousands of physicians
and their wives are taking advantage of the political education materials we are making available as fast as we
can turn them out. We are enthusiastic about our progress, and we believe we will demonstrate in 1964 the wisdom
of this House and of the Board of Trustees in forming AMPAC and supporting its efforts.
In closing, let me urge those of you who have not already done so, to renew your membership in AMPAC and
your state PAC. I can assure you your dollars will be effectively used next year in electing good candidates to
the Congress of the United States.








Address of President Edward R. Annis: The following address was presented by Dr. Annis on June 19, and re-
ferred to Reference Committee on Reports of Officers:
Today I have a feeling of intense pride and profound gratitude. I am genuinely proud of this organization, the
American Medical Association, an association with a glorious past, a truly marvelous present and a future both
challenging and limitless. I am deeply grateful that I have been given the honor to serve as your President, to
represent the more than 200,000 members of an organization that has contributed so greatly to the advancement of
medical science and to the betterment of the public health.
One year ago when you gave me this honor, I told you that I would attempt to be an apt student. I reminded
you that I had a good faculty, Dr. Larson, with whom I had worked so pleasurably and pleasantly for a year; Dr.
Fister was then taking over as President; the Speakers; the members of the Board of Trustees; our most capable
staff in Chicago and in Washington. At that time I left out perhaps the largest and most influential of my faculty,
those of you in the forty states where I have visited, your friends and your associates who have given me en-
couragement, who have made what might have been a very difficult job, very easy. And to all of you, and to many
who have entertained me in so many ways so often and so rapidly sometimes -- I know I remember faces, but Imay forget your name-- I want to say sincerely that I am very grateful; many thanks.
During the past two years, first with the National Speakers Bureau and then as your President-elect, my
travels have taken me into 40 states. These speaking trips have been stimulating and fruitful. They have given
me a rare opportunity to observe the continuing progress of medicine and how its benefits flow to the American
people, our patients, along an endless conduit composed of researchers, teachers and physicians. Like the legs
on a three-legged stool, these essential elements of medical progress must function in concert; the success of
all depends on the strength and integrity of each of the three performing his particular assignment with wisdom
and dedication.
You will agree with me, I'm sure, that our indebtedness to the nation's researchers is beyond measure. Within
the past decade or two, medical research has eclipsed man's most optimistic expectations. The achievements of
the researchers in our laboratories, in our hospitals and even in outer space have immeasurably expanded our
ability to detect, to prevent and to treat diseases of man while adding to his adaptability to new and challenging
environments.
But research would have only limited value without dedicated teachers to translate discoveries into learning
so that the end product of medical education, the physician, will be better equipped to bring his patient the highest
quality of medical care. Education beyond the classroom is also vital to medical progress, since it is through the
individual physician, and often through the efforts of many working together, that patients finally obtain the bene-
fits of research.
The rolesof researcher, teacher, and clinician frequently are combined in our great medical centers as physi-
cians demonstrate their willingness to share knowledge and ideas and responsibilities as they accept each new
challenge and grasp each new opportunity to expand the medical horizons of this, the space age.
This is a big country. Like its climate and its terrain, its medical problems are many and varied. People who
live in the hills have different problems than those who reside in thevalleys. And the medical problems of great
cities often do not exist in the smaller communities which dot our nation. Wise solutions of problems in one area
may have no practical application in another.
Therefore, honest and honorable physicians have dedicated themselves to finding solutions to their own prob-
lems, without trying to make their decisions apply universally. For example, in northern New England I have seen
demonstrated a need for medically-trained ski patrols because of patient needs attendant to the weekend visits of
the thousands who take to the slopes when the snow is right. But winter ski patrols would serve no useful purpose
in Miami where we have our own specific medical problems by virtue of exposure to the sun, the sea and the Ever-
glades.
Incidentally when I was up in New Hampshire and Vermont, I was taken up to Stowe, Vermont, and there were
several thousand people on the slopes that day. But they so arranged my schedule that I had no time for anything
except a quick look and then to leave. Later on I found out that the real reason for that was that they were afraid
that I would try one of those slopes, which I probably would have. But they do need those ski patrols.
So just as the strength of America is grounded on strong local government with individual responsibility, so
also the strength of medicine is derived from the individual physician and his ability to work with his fellow phy-
sicians in the solution of basic problems everywhere, along with his additional acceptance of responsibility to
solve those problems which may be uniquely his own or his confreres.
Now more than ever before, there is an obligation for all of us to waive or at least to minimize any differences
between or within regions, specialties or organizations and to stand together on fundamental principles of medical
care and medical practice, of enterprise and freedom for which our great Association has striven in the last 116
years.
To weaken ourselves from within when the enemy without is bold, strong and tough would be extreme folly on
our part. To stand firmly united is a source of strength to all our members and our allies and a deterrent to our
foes.
We already know that the united efforts of medicine and its allies in the health field, working via the many
channels of communication, have encouraged and stimulated great medical progress. Our new drugs and new sur-
gical techniques have become of inestimable value because many have labored so that the greatest number of
physicians could be made aware of their existence, their use and their potential.
The American Medical Association especially has been in the forefront in the dissemination of new scientific
information. Through its world famous Journal and the 10 specialty journals, through great medical postgraduate
sessions such as this 112th Annual Meeting, and through its scientific councils and committees the AMA has been
the scientific leader in the world as it brings its members and all physicians the new ideas of research, the new
findings and the practical application of new knowledge so that you and I can dispense it to our patients.
As a result of a job well done in this field of scientific medicine, which is the prime reason for our existence,
the AMA has gained both influence and respect. And these together form a bulwark for the tremendous potential
for future accomplishment.But the ultimate measure of the success of our scientific endeavor can be gauged only as it is reflected in the
betterment of the public's health.
In a big nation it takes a big organization to serve a big profession and a big population scientifically. The
founders of the AMA dedicated our organization to the promotion of the science of medicine, and for more than
ten decades men and women of medicine have carried out this purpose. In this age of space it is our duty to renew
and redouble our scientific efforts so that our American people may live well and live even longer.
Americans hunger for news about medicine. Repeatedly in press, radio andtelevision conferences I have been
asked about new developments in medicine and what they hold for our people. Indeed, public interest in health
and medicine may be at an all-time high as evidenced by (1) the popularity of medical TV programs, (2) the wide
use being made of the AMA public service spots on television (335 stations using an average of 20 a month),
(3) the fact that 2,200 radio stations are using AMA "Health Tip of the Day" spots, (4) the increasing number of
health articles appearing in magazines, trade publications, and house organs, (5) the number of health columns
being carried by newspapers in addition to news and feature articles on health subjects, and (6) surveys of news-
paper and magazine readership which show health and medical articles at the top or near the top in popularity.
Because of this avid interest of the American people we must continue to inform them about the American
Medical Association as a scientific organization which has the knowledge, the know-how and the means of
distribution to assure them of the best that medicine can offer.
I feel that if we can continue to tell the true story of American medicine through the press, radio, television
and magazines, there will be (1) an increased public understanding of health and health problems, (2.) an in-
creased public understanding of the American Medical Association, and (3) an increased public understanding
of our unique system of medical care and its advantages. I can say with honesty that a truly remarkable job has
been done by the officials and staff of the AMA, by state and county medical societies and by hundreds of individ-
ual physicians in a great effort to bring to the people the real story of American medicine and its achievements.
Still, more can be done. For example, as a number of physicians and others have suggested to me, the AMA might
undertake a regular nationwide television program devoted to the science of medicine and the conquest of dis-
ease. The story of medicine has excitement, drama and tremendous human interest. Such a national program,
I'm sure you will recognize, has vast possibilities for enhancing public understanding of the truly marvelous
story of medical science. Certainly it would be an expensive undertaking, and I am not proposing it; I am simply
passing along one idea for your consideration.
When the people have the truth and the facts about American medicine and the AMA, they will become aware
of the preeminent position of medicine in the United States compared with other countries and they will resist
with increasing strength the efforts to impose upon them any inferior alien system, no matter how it is disguised.
Unfortunately for the medical profession and its patients, a kind of plague has filtered across the face of medi-
cine in recent years, spread by political opportunists who are dedicated to the destruction of medicine as a free
institution as a means of gaining economic andpolitical power over the American people. Their tools are those
of the charlatan and the demagogue: misrepresentation, false labels, half truths. With emotional appeals designed
to stir the heart strings of America, they have fabricated a false portrait of need and destitution, they have sought
to create a distorted image of American medicine, they have tried to downgrade private enterprise, to condemn
individual initiative and self-reliance, and to discredit constitutional government with its checks and balances
and safeguards designed to protect our liberties. And they have criticized worthwhile legislation as they have
proposed compulsory, federalized programs as the cure-all for the ills they conjure up.
Fortunately, most Americans are honest, intelligent and wise in their ultimate decisions when they know and
understand the extent of a problem. Wherever our position is known and understood, we have strong support.
Those who know the true story of medicine recognize its real worth, and they are willing to work with us to cor-
rect any shortcomings and to improve the distribution of medical care to all of our citizens irrespective of their
financial condition.
Those who know and understand medicine, its deficiencies as well as its virtues, are our strongest allies, but
the threat to medicine will continue as long as false leaders seek political advantage in promising something for
nothing, in promising panaceas which they are unable to deliver. This threat will continue until the time when
you and I have successfully brought our story to the American people.
I remind you that the onslaught of the socializers and the adversity of recent years have not been totally to
our disadvantage. Our patients, the American public, have been alerted to examine our system of medical free-
dom and to compare it with what they hear about and read about the government-controlled system in other lands.
And the comparison is all to our advantage. We also have seen a closing of our own ranks, a greater appreciation
of our common goals, and a greater loyalty developed within the profession itself.
As Dr. Fister recently said: "Our profession has always grown stronger in the face of crisis. These past
few years will be recorded as those in which the medical profession has gained significant victories for the free
practice of medicine."The American Medical Association has the vitality and the strength and the opportunity to serve as a nation-
wide forum for all allied health groups and for all who are sincerely dedicated to improving the nation's health.
There are so many dedicated persons in this nation whose aims and objectives are akin to our own, local,
state and national statesmen honestly concerned about the health of our people: churchmen, welfare workers,
farmers, businessmen, lawyers, community leaders, innumerable representatives of voluntary health agencies,
and great numbers of co-professionals in allied health fields, all of whom can be brought into one great council
to promote good health, to improve the quality and distribution of medical care which all honest men and women
desire, and equally important, to turn the tide back toward a national dedication to the fundamental values of
individual liberty and less concentration of power in the federal government.
The American Medical Association is the vehicle which can blend all of these multiple efforts under one co-
operative and effective banner.
Destiny lies with us if we but assert the statesmanship and the leadership which are so necessary to achieve
these ultimate goals. But the role of leadership carries great responsibilities, and responsibilities must begin at
home.
We must continuously expand our efforts to see that no one is denied medical care because of inability to pay.
We must strengthen all programs to place physicians where they are needed. We must increase our support of
medical education. We must double and triple our contribution to the student loan fund so that more students can
help themselves obtain an education. We must continue to study, to work and to bring the results of all these
efforts, and hundreds more, to our patients. We need cooperation with one another as never before, because how
can we ask of others more than we ask of ourselves?
This will not be an easy task because, as someone has pointed out, the only place where "success" precedes
"work" is in the dictionary.
Our effort may not be inexpensive because that which is good cannot be obtained quickly, cheaply. If we ex-
pect great things from a great organization for a great profession and for a great nation, we must be willing to bear
the cost in time, in endeavor, and in dollars.
And finally, we cannot with impunity diminish our efforts to win an ultimate victory in the political war which
has been thrust upon us. We have heard from several quarters that the administration and its allies have become
so preoccupied with other legislative priorities that the King-Anderson bill will be permitted to languish in com-
mittee the remainder of thisyear. And well it might. Nevertheless, hearings on this issue have been tentatively
scheduled for mid-July and I for one would not care to predict what course the administration will pursue follow-
ing the hearings.
You may be sure that we will present the committee with an abundance of truth and fact to support our case
that this legislation would be detrimental to the nation's health and would be unwise, unjust, economically un-
sound as well as totally unnecessary.
But it is also imperative that we be prepared for any eventuality, that we anticipate any move the administra-
tion might make in the hope of catching us off guard. We cannot know for sure what strategy the administration
is planning. It would be unmitigated folly for us to allow ourselves to become complacent and inactive on the
assumption that our enemies will bivouac until sometime next year. Our campaign must be geared not just to the
possibility but to the probability that the administration will launch a massive assault this year.
If so, we must be ready. If not, we will have gained immeasurably by taking advantage of the time and oppor-
tunity to move forward toward our ultimate goal, the creation of a nationwide climate so overwhelmingly opposed
to this legislation that even its most ardent congressional advocate will have no taste for it at any time in the
foreseeable future.
Again, may I suggest that in this endeavor, work will precede success.
Last week at the city of Detroit I was honored by being invited to give the commencement address at the uni-
versity, thirty years after I had been a student. The week before I had been at Marquette, where, with many of my
colleagues and friends, we celebrated 25 years in the practice of medicine and we went back to celebrate it to-
gether. I recall that we were graduated from school, and I believe it was Eli Lilly & Company gave us a book in
which was a compilation of many of the great speeches of Sir William Osler, a great physician. I recall that it
influenced me in my early years, and many of the ideas written there are just as true today as they were when
they were were written 60 years ago. And so, in closing, I would like to turn back to one who was a great scholar
as well as a great teacher, and quote some of his words.
Sixty years ago when Sir William Osler addressed the students of Toronto on the subject of "The Master Word
in Medicine" he said:
It seems a bounden duty on such an occasion to be honest and frank, so I propose to tell you the secret of life as I have
seen the game played and as I have tried to play it myself.
You remember in one of the jungle stories that when Mowgli wished to be avenged on the villagers, he could only get the
help of Hathi and his son by sending them a master word, This I propose to give you, in the hope, yes, in the full assur-ance, that some of you at least will lay hold upon it to your profit. Though a little one, the master word looms large in
meaningo It is the open sesame of every portal, the great equalizer in the world, the true philosopher's stone which trans-
mutes all the base metal of humanity into gold.
The stupid man among you it will make bright, the bright man brilliant, and brilliant student steady. With the magic word
in your heart all things are possible, and without it all study is vanity and vexation, The miracles of life are with it; the
blind see by touch, the deaf hear with eyes; the dumb speak with fingers, To the young it brings hope, to the middle-aged
confidence, to the aged reposeo True balm of hurt minds, in its presence the heart of the sorrowful is lightened and con-
soled.
It is directly responsible for all the advances of medicine during the past 25 centuries o o Not only has it been the
touchstone of progress, but it is the measure of success in everyday life. Not a man before you but is beholden to it for
his position here, while he who addresses you has that honor directly in consequence of having had it graven on his heart
when he was as you are today. And the master word is work, a little one as I have said, but fraught with momentous se-
quences if you can but write it on the tablets of your heart, and bind it upon your forehead.
As students of the present and with hope for the future, we may again review Osler's prophetic closing remarks
in which he said:
Much has been done, much remains to do; a way has been opened, and to the possibilities in the scientific development
of medicine there seems to be no limito
Ladies and gentlemen, let us get on with our work.












Picketing of Headquarters Hotel: President Annis made the following remarks on June 20, relative to the picketing of the AMA Headquarters Hotel.
Gentlemen, for your information the Board of Trustees wishes to report on a few sidelights which have happened in the last couple of days. Some of you may be aware of the fact that we were picketed yesterday. The picketing was very brief. When I went out to see the pickets, they had already followed Harvey Ringer's suggestion and picked up their pickets and gone home. It was not publicized much here, but around the nation it is making headlines, in the typical manner of those who are trying to force their ideas on the masses of the American people. Interestingly, there are a few sidelights which typify what we have been subjected to. One of them singled out Dr. Ringer because he was from Texas. He asked what is your complaint? And he said, "Well, the American Medical Association is militating against us; their action is against us, because of segregation." It was put on the record that the policy of the American Medical Association was established many years ago. We have had Negroes serving this House on its councils and committees. He pointed out that in Texas specifically they had members in the Harris County, in Dallas, and San Antonio. And he said, "Tell me one physician, one doctor who has been so mistreated, segregated on the basis of segregation, who was militated against by the American Medical Association." And he could not name one. And he said, "Well, I would suggest that you pick up your pickets and go home," which apparently is what they did. I received a letter yesterday, a letter stating that once again they were asking me personally to make some statement, and I can tell you that this was the first time that I had ever been contacted by any of this group; and secondly, they referred to an answer I had given them, referring to a previous policy, and this is not true. I have never been asked by any of them to give an answer or to discuss the matter or to handle communications of any kind. And this too was a falsification of the record.
And you should know also that yesterday we were told that Dr. Hopkins as a spokesman for the American
Medical Association and Chairman of the Board of Trustees, would have fifteen seconds on television to give the
American Medical Association point of view. So a properly worded statement, as much as you can say in fifteen
seconds, was prepared for delivery, and it was delivered, following which the commentator then began to ask him
questions, obviously setting it up so that they could leave it out on the cutting room floor, the official position for
which they had asked, and probably instead, put in answers to other questions. So Dr. Hopkins then said that this
was not in accordance with what had been previously decided and the questions were not answered. And yet when
this program went on the television, the announcer concluded with the statement that the American Medical Associ-
ation refused to answer any questions. This statement was not added by NBC who were most courteous with Dr.
Hopkins and others there.
In the American Medical Association anybody of any race or creed who wants to work, is recognized. The pro-
fession recognizes men by their achievement, and not by the color of their skin.
I thought when you got home they might wonder how we accomplished anything with the pickets disturbing the
work of the American Medical Association. This is one further evidence of the kind of distortion which we have
been subjected to.